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Columbia! 


Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 


Let its altar reach the skies! 


—JosEPH HOPKINSON 











QUESTING WITH guile 


We thought we’d quest around 
London to see what foolishness 
goes on in our kinsmen’s land. 
In Dover, a young laborer ran 
afoul of the Road Litter Act. He 
decided to dispose of his car by 
driving it off the Cliffs of Dover, 
but it crashed onto a disused 
road half-way down. He was 
fined 2 pounds ($5.60) for de- 
positing litter on the highway. 

°° 

The Home Office in London 
says prisoners in British jails 
may now enter contests, so long 
as the prizes are suitable. Unsuit- 
able: Caribbean cruises and Al- 
pine vacations. The same august 
body has refused to amend the 
law of 1745 relating to profane 
swearing in public. Fines will re- 
main one shilling for a sailor or 
farmer, two shillings for a gentle- 
man, and five shillings for a 
member of royalty. 


Royalty just is not as privileged 
as history and fairy tales may 
lead you to believe. Witness 
Prince Phillip’s hectic week end. 
On his 39th birthday, in New 
York to open the British Trade 
Fair, his huge birthday cake top- 
pled into an uncuttable mess. and 
the candles scorched the Union 
Jack. Flying back to London with 
only 3 hrs from airport to scarlet 


uniform and_ bearskin hat. he 


rode in the rain a few paces to 
the rear of the Queen in the pa- 
rade celebrating her birthday. Her 
horse becoming unruly, he leaned 
forward and spoke to Elizabeth. 
The next morning he was greeted 
in the stiff British press by these 
headlines: “The Crime of Prince 
Phillip: thousands saw him talk- 
ing on Parade at the Trooping.” 
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England has long been the land 
of tea-drinkers. On our last visit 
there, we noticed many expresso 
coffee bars, and wondered. Of 
course we then remembered the 
coffee houses of Shakespeare’s 
day, and we were delighted to 
read an old coffee ad published 
in the London Advertiser of May 
19, 1657: “On the backside of 
the old Exchange, in Bartholo- 
mew Lane, the drink called Cof- 
fee, which is a very wholesom 
and Physical drink, having many 
excellent virtues, closes the ori- 
fices of the Stomach, fortifies the 
heat within, helpeth Digestion, 
quickeneth the Spirits, maketh the 
heart lightsom, is good against 
Eyesores, Coughs, Colds, Rhumes, 
Consumpsion, Dropsie, Gout, 
Scurvy, King’s Evil and many 
others, is to be sold both in the 
morning, and at three of the 
clock in the afternoon.” 

Cheerio 


may we QUOTE 


[1] Presidential Press Sec’y 
Jas Hacerty: “The visit (to 
Japan) was cancelled at the 
request of the Japanese gov’t 
as the result of a small or- 
ganized minority deliberately bent 
on sabotaging the goodwill visit of 
the President. At no time did the 
U S take any initiative to cancel 
the visit.” . . [2] Sen LE&vVERETT 
SALTONSTALL (R-Mass), chmn of 
the Senate Republican conf, on 
hearing of the postponement of the 
President’s visit to Japan: “As far 
as the President’s personal safety 
is concerned, I’m relieved.” 

[3] Sen Majority Leader LyNpow 
JOHNSON (D-Tex): “The Commu- 
nist objective is to divide the 
world and prevent people from 
knowing each other and under- 
standing each other. The Commu- 
nists did not want the Japanese 
people to see an American pres, 
representing a nation whose basic 
desires are for peace.” ... [4] The 
MARCHIONESS Of DUFFERIN and Ava, 
who recently padded the low beams 
in her 16th Century country home 
at Lamberhurst, England: “Now my 
guests only knock themselves out. 
The don’t split their heads open as 
well.” ... [5] Emperor Hare SE- 
LAssiIE of Ethopia, addressing dele- 
gates at a conf of eleven independ- 
ent African states: “We must de- 
vise ways and means of giving full 
support to our S African brothers 
in order to check senseless killings. 
The ultimate culmination of the 
political growth of African peoples 
will be reached only with complete 


freedom of all Africa.” ... [6] Sen 





you on that? 


Roman L HRUSKA 
(R-Neb), replying 
to John Kennedy’s 
suggestion that cul- 
tural and education- 
al exchanges be 
made with Red China: “The basis 
of any such proposal is that na- 
tions are composed of reasonable 
men of good faith. The conduct of 
Khrushchev since six wks ago and 
the barbarous methods used in Ja- 
pan bring forcefully to mind once 
again that the Communists are 
not reasonable men of good faith. 
We should be governed according- 
ly.” ... [7] Mayor Wm Berry Harts- 
FIELD Of Atlanta, Ga, in an inter- 
view with O P Hanes of the Denver 
Post concerning integration and 
the school problem: “If our schools 
are closed, we can no longer boast 
of our great mat’l progress. It will 
do little good to brag about our 
advantages, while a shocked and 
amazed world looks at 100,000 in- 
nocent children roaming the st’s.” 

. . [8] Mrs Katie LoucHHErm, di- 
rector of Dem Women’s Activities, 
addressing 69th Conv of Gen'l Fed 
of Women’s Clubs: “Women are 
deeply divided on all issues. Women 
are Democrats and Republicans, 
conservatives and liberals. Business 
women think like business men. 
Women with a social conscience 
think like men with a social con- 
science.” 


Que 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


Today, as in no other time in history, the world is in a mortal struggle 
for Freedom. Among the papers of Maxwell Droke—founder of Quote— 
was this editorial, which bears re-reading: 





Our Heritage to Preserve 


Freedom is not a document nor a decree, automatically accruing for 
all time, to all men in a land of Liberty. 


Freedom is an ideal that must be treasured from tarnish. An ideal 
that must be polished and preserved by each new generation. Again and 
yet again it must be wrested from hostile hands. It must be won and 
re-won, not only on battlefields, but also in our fields of grain; in our 
shops and stores; in our mines and manufacturers. All of us, all of the 
time, must work with faith and fervor, lest our heritage be lost in a 
world of alien ideologies. 


Freedom .... it is for us, the living, to keep it alive! 


MAXWELL DROKE, Founder 
PENNY DrOKE, Editor and Publisher 
Mary E. GEHRICH, Business Manager 
DEPARTMENT Eprrors: Richard Armour, R. L. Gaynor. WasH- 
INGTON: Leslie & Elizabeth Carpenter. Foreicn: Alvina 
Brower. CONTRIBUTING EpITors: Ethel Cleland, Elsie Gollag- 
her, Lucy Hittle Jackson, Emily Lotney. 


— is issued weekly by Droke House, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. Subscription: $7.50 
per year in advance, in U.S. and Possessions. Two years $12.50. Your own and a gift 
Phewiptien, $12.50. Canadian, $8.00; two years, $13.50. Other Foreign, $9 per year. 
Second-class postage paid at Indianapolis, Indiana. Persons making use of material 
from QUOTE should give credit to the original sources as they appear. All unidentified 
items may be credited to QUOTE 

Original cover illustrations may be reproduced if credit is given QUOTE. Check with 
us before reproducing illustrations from foreign sources; some require reproduction fees. 

are registered with U.S. Patent Office. 
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ADVERTISING—1 

_The business man who does not 
advertise because somebody said it 
did not pay, should not believe the 
world is round because the An- 
cients said it was flat—S Africa 
Industry & Trade. 


AMERICA—Flag—2 

Today, we still respect the Flag 
and teach our children to respect 
it, but with the self-conscious re- 
spect accorded to someone else’s 
valued possession. A flag is created 
by the living experiences of people. 
It embodies not sentiment but his- 
tory. It can have no character oth- 
er than that which we bring it. But 
where the Flag has always been an 
official emblem, it seems to me 
that nowadays it is becoming an 
emblem of officialdom. It welcomes 
honored visitors to our country and 
accompanies our own dignitaries 
abroad. It flutters over post offices 
and other public bldgs. It does not 
belong to us; it belongs to the 
gov’t—Gen ANTHONY C MCAULIFFE, 
“Let’s Make It Our Flag Again,” 
This Wk Mag, 6-12-’60. 


ANGER—3 
Raised voices lower esteem. Hot 
tempers cool friendships. Loose 


tongues stretch truth. Swelled 
heads shrink influence. Sharp 
words dull respect—Wm A Warp, 
Houston Times. 


ATHEISM—4 

Atheists brag that they can get 
along without God; this is hardly 
a distinction in an era where very, 
very few pay the Lord more than 
a Sunday call—Dacosert Rvungs, 
Dictionary of Thought. 


BEATNIKS—5 

Beatnik Intelligence: The Lion’s 
Head, a coffee shop on Hudson St 
where contemporary poetry of the 
Village is read aloud, has installed 
for its habitues a newspaper rack 
that offers The Villuge Voice, The 
Villager, the Manchester Guardian, 
France-Soir, and the Wall St Jnl. 
—New Yorker. 


CHARACTER—6 

When it comes to judging men, 
either for employment or for ad- 
vancement, most execs have their 
own list of favorable or danger 
signals to watch for. These are 
outside the traits personnel experts 
measure and approve. We over- 
heard one: “I'll tell you one thing 
I’ve discovered, and sad experience 
over the yrs has proved it: never 
trust a man who can dish out 
punishment—but not take it. These 
fellows are often very bright, and 
very likeable when the going is 
smooth and easy. But in a pinch, 
when pressure is on — look out. 
They’ll turn on you every time.”— 
Mgt Briefs, Rogers, Slade & Hill, 
Met Consultants. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—7 

We must teach our children by 
good example all the time for, like 
salesmen, we can’t be sure which 
part of the demonstration will do 
the selling—TuHE Country Parson, 
Register-Tribune Syndicate. 


CHRISTIANITY—8 

Christianity might be described 
as the religion of the second mile. 
Duty demands that you go one 
mile, Christ says you must go two. 
—FaitruH Forsyte, Tit-Bits, London. 


Qué 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Sen Kenneth Keating (R-N Y) 
in a recent speech likened the 
Dem candidates to new model au- 
tomobiles: “The high-powered 
made-in-Texas car, the Lyndon, 
equipped with a speech emphasis 
button enabling the Lyndon to 
pour forth messages of pure, un- 
diluted liberalism in the North, 
and on outer space and the glory 
of the Dem party in the South 
the glamor car, the Jackmobile, a 
smooth, sleek model, with head- 
lights that brighten automatically 
at the approach of oncoming dele- 
gates; the New Stu, which illus- 
trates what an ambitious gadgeteer 
can turn out tinkering around in 
his own garage. Recently a kindly 
old mechanic from Independence, 
Mo, moseyed in and suggested that 
they put in a new driveshaft, and 
shift from a low octane to high oc- 
tane; the Adlai, which comes with 
a gleaming hardtop and has al- 
ready survived two crashes. 


Keating said: “One Dem auto- 
mobile, the Hubert, designed as 
the plain people’s car, known as 
the Folks Wagon, has been with- 
drawn from the race, which is a 
pity, for it had amazing accelera- 
tion. From a standing start, it 
could roar up to 300 words a min- 
ute in 5 seconds.” 
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CITIZENSHIP—9 

Citizenship to growing children 
comes to mean pretty much what 
the community shows it means. The 
best way to teach young people the 
meaning of our democratic free- 
doms is to demonstrate, by our 
example, that we have mastered 
the “3 R’s of citizenship” — Rights, 
Respect, and Responsibilities. — 
EarL Jas McGratu, U S Commis- 
sioner of Education, Sunshine Mag. 


COINCIDENCE—10 

Abraham Lincoln’s son Rob’, 
was in the Army during his fa- 
ther’s presidency. One day Rob’t 
rec’d orders to report to Washing- 
ton; on his arrival he was told his 
parents were at Ford’s Theater. As 
he entered the bldg he met a group 
carrying out the body of the Pres. 

Yrs later, as Sec’y of War under 
Garfield, he was requested by the 
Pres to go with him to N Jersey. 
At the last moment finding that 
business would necessitate his re- 
maining in Washington, Rob’t Lin- 
coln hastened to the depot to in- 
form the Pres of the fact. At the 
bldg he met a group carrying out 
the fatally wounded Pres. 

Twenty yrs later Pres McKinley 
invited Rob’t to the Pan-American 
Exposition. Lincoln accepted with 
misgivings. At the door of the bldg 
where he had been told to go, he 
met a group carrying Pres McKin- 
ley, victim of an assassin. — The 
Shriner. 


CONVERSATION—11 

A form of communication in 
which some men never stop to 
think and many women never 
think to stop is otherwise known 
as conversation. — American Mer- 
cury. 





/} 


Optima, a quarterly review pub- 
lished by the Anglo American Corp 
of S Africa, Ltd, Johannesburg, 
Union of S Africa, is most reward- 
ing reading. It covers African pol- 
itics, problems, economics, indus- 
try, science and arts. It is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated. It 
provides a good way to keep 
abreast of this important conti- 
nent and its changing status. From 
the last issue (March) we quote 
from an article by H F Oppen- 
heimer: 


“Today it is obvious to all that 
the essential problem, the first pri- 
ority for S Africa, is to find a way 
in which men of different colors 
can live together happily and co- 
operatively in one state. All but 
quite exceptional men, however, 
are confined in their thinking by 
the ruling ideas and immediate 
problems of their own generation. 

Up till recently, the major po- 
litical parties in S Africa were or- 
ganized in the first place to ex- 
press different points of view 
about the relations between Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans speaking S 
Africans. Now they are struggling 
hard to minimize or prevent 
cracks as the new wine of positive 
racial policy is poured into the old 
bottles which were never meant to 
contain it. And for the first time 
in S Africa new political parties 
are appearing with outlooks quite 
unconnected with the question of 


y mining the magazines 


relations between English and Afri- 
kaans speaking people. It is a situ- 
ation full of uncertainties and 
risks, but at the same time, full of 
hope.” 


The next issue, which reaches 
the U S soon, will discuss apar- 
theid, relations between White and 
Non-White. Pictures of the dia- 
mond industry are well worth see- 
ing. 


On the lighter side—we read in 
Ford Times of “The Tree that 
Owns Itself.” 


This is unusual—but not unique 
—its parent was also a freeholder. 

It began in 1820 in Clark Co, 
Georgia, when Col W H Jackson, 
fond of a young oak on his prop- 
erty, recorded a deed giving the 
tree the land it fed on. It rose to 
100 ft in height and 5 ft through. 
In 1942 a storm felled it but the 
Jr Women’s Garden Club of Ath- 
ens saved an acorn and planted it. 
The young tree set in its circular 
walled bed is now 30 ft high and 
has a limb spread of 21 ft. It is 
worth seeing. 


Que 
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CRIME—Punishment—12 

A British expert on crime was 
amazed, during a recent visit to 
Jedda in Saudi Arabia, to see a 
porter jogging along the city’s 
busiest st with a large bag on his 
back bulging with banknotes worth 
several thousands of pounds. The 
man, unarmed and unguarded, 
made no secret of his load as he 
journeyed from one bank to an- 
other. 

“Aren’t you afraid of being rob- 
bed?” asked the amazed English- 
man. But the porter just smiled 
and ans’d: “The Saudi crime rate 
is the very lowest in the world.” 

Puzzled, the visitor called at the 
local police post to make further 
inquiries and learned that the 
harshness of the law has cleared 
the town of all crooks. The penal- 
ty for stealing is having one’s hand 
chopped off.—Pucx, Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. 


DISCIPLINE—13 

Parents’ discipline should be 
based on four F’s: firmness, fond- 
ness, frankness, and fairness. Par- 
ents who cannot say no to a child 
often rear offspring who have con- 
tempt for authority. Parents who 
get too angry over minor infrac- 
tions often fail to instill a sense 
of discipline in their children — 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, psychiatrist, 
quoted in Survey Bulletin. 


DRINK—Drinking—14 

Lady Astor once said, “One rea- 
son why I don’t drink is because I 
wish to know when I am having a 
good time.” — Mrs J E Dr.apgp, 
Christian Herald. 


Que 
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EDUCATION—15 

The Soviet Union spends from 10 
to 15% of nat’l income on educa- 
tion, whereas in the U S we spend 
approx 4%.—Beveridge Paper Co 
Newsletter. 


Que scrap book 


As we near Independence Day, 
we may pause to think on the 
words of Robert G Ingersoll: 

What light is to the eyes—what 
air is to lungs—what love is to the 
heart, liberty is to the soul of man. 
Without liberty, the brain is a 
dungeon, where the _ chained 
thoughts die with their pinions 
pressed against the hingeless doors. 





ee 
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EFFICIENCY—16 

Whatever its origin, irritation 
burns nervous energy at a prodigi- 
ous rate—3 or 4 times faster than 
it is consumed by our work—and 
reduces the use-value of our min- 
utes and hrs proportionately. When 
we train ourselves to ignore irri- 
tations, we are on the way to mak- 
ing our nervous system our ally. 
Keeping busy at something—almost 
anything—is a simple and effective 
antidote for impatience. It not only 
neutralizes the poison of the irri- 
tation, but we use our time produc- 
tively while waiting. — Ros’r R 
UppecraFF, Advertiser’s Digest. 


EXCUSES—17 

The chief difference between an 
excuse and a reason is that one 
will serve when the other will not. 
—Methodist Story. 











FAITH—18 

Faith is not capital from which 
one can draw interest—Emi Brun- 
NER, Letter to the Romans (West- 
minster) . 


FAMILY LIFE—19 

Bldg an ideal family is not a 
goal but a process of living which 
centers around a mother and a fa- 
ther who are willing to shift quick- 
ly with the currents of life. It is a 
passion to preserve their own little 
kingdom with its binding bonds of 
love among father, mother and 
children and to do it in spite of all 
adversity—poverty, war, crime, ac- 
cidents, disease, disaster, even 
death—W CLEon SkovusEN, former 
Chief of Police Salt Lake City, 
“What Is An Ideal Family?” Im- 
provement Era, 5-’60. 


FEAR—20 

One of Napoleon’s officers ob- 
served that “the little Corporal” 
was nervous and shaking during a 
battle. When the officer intimated 
to Napoleon that the great leader 
was afraid, Napoleon is said to 
have repl’d, “I am afraid, but if I 
were half as afraid as you are, I 
would turn and run.” The point is 
that Napoleon was able to control 
his fears—Don Ross, “4 Ways to 
Overcome Fear,” Salesman’s Op- 
portunity, 6-’60. 


FOURTH OF JULY—21 
Americans, it is time to recognize 
that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is not yours alone. That sol- 
emn Declaration was made for the 
whole world and for all the gener- 
ations of mankind—R L Brvucxk- 
BERGER, Image of America (Viking). 


GOD—and Man—22 
The story of our age is told most 
precisely and most eloquently in its 


imaginative literature, and if much 
of that literature points to the ab- 
sence of man’s encounter with God, 
it also points to the human situa- 
tion which makes such an encoun- 
ter so rare—Wm R MUELLER, Pro- 
phetic Voice in Modern Fiction 
(Ass’n Press). 


GOVERNMENT—23 

It is an amazing and almost 
frightening experience to visit 
Washington today. With little ef- 
fort, you will discover that great 
numbers of people are there for 
only one reason—they have a prob- 
lem and they want the gov't to 
solve it for them. . . The trail to 
Washington gets wider and deeper 
each day, just as the pioneer trails 
did with the movement of people 
west—hbut there is a difference. The 
pioneers hit the trail expecting 
hard work, while today too many 
taking the Washington trail expect 
to get out of it—Dick Hanson, ed- 
itorial, Successful Farming, 6-’60. 


HAPPINESS—24 

Would you be happier if you 
didn’t have to work so hard? 
Chances are you wouldn’t. Studies 
of sociologist Judson T Landis 
show people tend to be happiest 
when busiest. Other investigations 
have repeatedly shown that people 
who look forward to the time when 
they can retire or “take things 
easier” are likely to be disappoint- 
ed when they achieve their goal; 
and that with most people leisure 
is more likely to produce boredom 
than happiness. Evidence all down 
the line indicates that the happiest 
people have the least spare time.— 
JOHN E Grsson, “What Makes You 
Happy?” Today’s Health, 6-’60. 
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James Russell Lowell, poet, es- 
sayist, scholar and diplomat, was 
born at Cambridge, Mass. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard, he held the chair 
of belles-lettres there. In his COM- 
MEMORATION ODE, he paid trib- 
ute to those who give their lives 
for Truth: 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the 
field, 

So bountiful is Fate; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to 
yield 

This shows, methinks, God’s plan. 
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HEALTH—25 

A wise family doctor was giving 
to the head of the house some 
strict orders about diet. He said, 
“If you don’t say ‘no’ to some 
things, you won’t be able to say 
‘yes’ to anything.” That applies to 
much more than diet. It applies to 
the whole range of indulgence.— 
Hatrorp E Luccockx, Christian 
Herald. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—26 

Twenty thousand yrs ago the 
family was the social unit. Now 
the social unit has become the 
world, in which it may truthfully 
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be said that each person’s welfare 
affects that of every other.—Ar- 
THUR H Compton, educator, quoted 
in Watchman-Examiner. 


INLATION—27 

Inflation seems to be plotting a 
steady course. Last yr both the in- 
crease in the cost of living (2%) 
and the average wage increase set- 
tlement (8.8c per hr) were just the 
same as the yr before—Capsuled 
Comments, Ind Duplicator Corp'n. 


JUNE—28 

June doesn’t always bust out as 
much as it leaks in—Burron Hi- 
us, Better Homes & Gardens. 


LANGUAGE—29 

Language is certainly one of the 
most fundamental activities in 
which human beings engage. Take 
away a man’s language, and you 
take most of his ability to think 
and to experience. Enrich his lan- 
guage, and you cannot fail to en- 
rich his experience. Any man who 
has let great language into his 
head is the richer for it. — JoHN 
Crarpi, Toastmaster. 


LEADERSHIP—30 

T’ll tell you how to pick a good 
leader: see what kind of issues he 
stresses. Are they good and fine, or 
are they unworthy of your ioyal 
support? Is he building harmony 
or is he tearing it down? Is he en- 
grossed mostly with promoting his 
own affairs and the affairs of his 
clique, or does he act as if he re- 
members that no country can en- 
dure unless its citizens have an eye 
to the common good?—CLInTon E 
BERNARD, Good Business. 
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Week of July 17-23 


»++epathways to the past-eeres, 


Captive Nation’s Wk 
Nat’l Farm Safety Wk 

July 17—15 yrs ago (1945) Pots- 
dam Conf met with Pres Truman 
as chairman, drafted agreement 
for Russian-British-U S occupa- 
tion of Germany. 5 yrs ago 
(1955) Arco, Ida, pop 1350, became 
first community in world to re- 
ceive all light and power from 
atomic energy. For 1 hr electricity 
was transmitted from a nuclear 
plant 20 miles away. 

July 18—100 yrs ago (1850) Rosa 
Hartwick Thorpe of Mishawaka, 
Ind, wrote Curfew Shall Not Ring 
Tonight. 20 yrs ago (1940) 
Franklin D Roosevelt was nomi- 
nated for a 3rd term at Demo- 
cratic conv in Chicago. 

July 19—120 yrs ago (1840) first 
Cunard liner, a side wheeler with 
sails, arrived in Boston on maiden 
voyage. Run took 2 wks... 110 yrs 
ago (1850) John Hughes, became 
1st archibishop of N Y. He founded 
St John’s College. . . the world’s 
lst floating hospital, the Emma 
Abbot, was launched at N Y City, 
85 yrs ago (1875). . . the Franco- 
Russian war began 70 yrs ago 
(1870). Nat’l Cherry Festival 
celebrated yearly in Traverse City, 
Mich. 

July 20—85 yrs ago (1875) the 
American Bankers’ Ass’n was 
formed at a conv at Sarasota, N Y 

. 85 yrs ago (1875) ist state 
agricultural experimental station 
was authorized in Conn. . . 50 yrs 
ago (1910) wireless telegraphy was 
first used in Scotland Yard to 
catch a criminal. They wired a 








I, A — 


ship to stop at Quebec where Dr 
Grippin, wife murderer, was 
caught. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) flag 
of U S was raised over Berlin for 
the occupation, and was attended 
by Pres Truman. 


July 21—95 yrs ago (1865) James 
Russell Lowell recited his Com- 
memoration Ode to the Dead of 
the Civil War, at the cornerstone 
laying of Memorial Hall, Harvard 
(See Gem Box). . 45 yrs ago 
(1915) Woodrow Wilson sent 3rd 
note to Germany protesting the 
sinking of the Lusitania. . . 35 yrs 
ago (1925) the famous Scopes trial 
ended at Dayton, Tenn. Scope’s 
lawyer was Clarence Darrow: the 
state’s Wm Jenning Bryan. The 
state’s anti-evolution law was up- 


held. . 30 yrs ago (1930) U S 
Veteran’s Administration  estab- 
lished. 


July 22—445th anniv of birth of 
St Phillip Neri, founder of the 
Order of Oratorians. . . 40 yrs ago 
(1920) Sen Warren F Harding was 
nominated for the presidency. 

July 23—160 yrs ago (1800) John 
Rutledge, 2nd Chief Justice of US 
died. . . 110 yrs ago (1850) Dan’l 
E Salmon, famous veterinarian, 
born at Mt Olive, N J. He orga- 
nized the U S Bureau of Animal 


Husbandry. 
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LIBERTY—31 

Liberty lies in the hearts of men 
and women. When it dies there, no 
constitution, no law, no court can 
even do much to help it. . . The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
is not too sure that it is right. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
seeks to understand the minds of 
other men and women. The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which weighs 
their interests alongside its own 
without bias. The spirit of liberty 
remembers that not even a sparrow 
falls to earth unheeded.—LEARNED 
Hanp, quoted in Pulpit Digest. 


MANNERS—32 

True honor includes kindness, 
delicacy, forbearance, consideration 
for others. If one is centrally true, 
kind, honorable, delicate and con- 
siderate he will almost without fail 
have manners that will take him 
into any circle where culture and 
taste prevail. Manners in this high 
sense are a defense against insult. 
All doors fly open when he who 
bears them approaches. They can- 
not be bought. They cannot be 
learned as from a book; they can- 
not pass from lip to lip; they come 
from living, and from a within 
that is grounded in truth, honor, 
delicacy, kindness, and considera- 
tion. — “Good Manners,” Megiddo 
Message, 4-30-’60. 


MEMORY—33 

A good memory is often one of 
the characteristics of genius, but 
not always. The British scientist, 
Faraday, once spent 6 wks on a 
series of experiments, all ending 
in failure. When they were com- 
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pleted, he sat down to enter the 
results and details in one of his 
many notebooks, and discovered he 
had done the whole series of ex- 
periments previously and unsuc- 
cessfully, and had entered the re- 
sults in his notebook—so that he 
wouldn’t forget them! — Property, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


MONEY—34 

What do Americans worry about 
most? Money and mat’! things, says 
@ new survey. 

What makes Americans happiest? 
Money again, and children. 

What makes them unhappiest? 
Money. 

Those are the findings of a sur- 
vey conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the Univ of Mich. 
Nine out of ten Americans describe 
themselves as “pretty happy” or 
“very happy,” the researchers 
found. 

Interviews with 2,460 men and 
women were involved. Complete re- 
sults of the survey are being pub- 
lished June 9 by Basic Books, Inc. 
—U S News & World Report. 


MORALITY—35 

The times are ripe for moral re- 
form. Nothing is more disturbing 
than the fact that America’s spir- 
itual slips have been showing.— 
CaRADINE R Hooren, Houston 
Times. 


MOTION—36 

Perhaps perpetual motion is a 
snare and a delusion for some 
thinkers and theologians, but any 
teacher of half-grown boys can 
assure you that it already exists.— 
Schweizer  Illustrierte, Zofingen, 
Switzerland (Quvuore translation). 








Tempo of th Times 


SECSCCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESHEVESESE 


The Japanese situation prevail- 
ing as we go to press may be radi- 
cally changed when you read this. 
At present the Com controlled la- 
bor unions, and the student stooges 
may force Kishi out before Sunday 
the 19th, when the Security Treaty 
automatically goes into effect. 

It seems as if our Intelligence 
did not warn us that Moscow and 
Peiping began months ago to stage 
this coup. More than 1 million 
dollars was poured into Japan to 
hire students at $2.78 per head for 
rioting. The teachers belong to the 
unions; the schools are Com con- 
trolled, and these students have 
been indoctrinated from childhood. 

The Diet has consistently refused 
to give the police power and ade- 
quate means of enforcing order. 
So it was compartively easy for 
the Communists to encompass the 
undoing of Kishi, and to defeat 
the Western world in this contest, 
by using a hard core minority of 
3000 students and left-wing Social- 
ists. The majority of Japanese de- 
plore the turn of events. This 
shows again what an organized 
minority can do. 

The immediate effect here was 
the passing of the defense bill, of 
40% billion; 1% billion more than 
Eisenhower requested. One and % 
million was set aside for moderni- 
zation of the Army. If Kishi falls 
before the Security Treaty goes 
through we will lose 2 bases and 
our shipyards in Japan. 

Sen Homer Capehart (R-Ind), 
member of the Foreign Relations 
Com called the cancellation of 
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Ike’s visit unfortunate. “It is fur- 
ther proof of what I have main- 
tained—that the President of the 
U S should stay home. I opposed 
both the summit and the trip to 
Japan. We are competing with 
Russia in trade, military power, 
and for minds of people. We can 
not afford to lose on these fronts.” 

Dr Paul Rusch has been head, 
for 15 yrs, of the Kiyosato educa- 
tional experimental project in Ja- 
pan, an American supported effort 
to grow more food. He wrote after 
Hagerty’s clobbering: “there is a 
frightening uneasiness in Japan, 
dangling here off the coast of 
Asia, caught squarely between the 
locked horns of the West and the 
East. The Japanese are being 
wooed day and night by the Com- 
munists who tell them: ‘You don’t 
need Buddha, you don’t need 
Christ. You need more rice.’ It is 
a heartbreaking situation.” 

The Com press in East Berlin 
and Italy gloated over their vic- 
tory. Western. nations expressed 
both regret for this fiasco, and re- 
lief that Eisenhower did not go 
there. But they fear for the main- 
tenance of Western bases around 


the world. 
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OPINION—37 

When you stop and think about 
it, most of us are more sure of 
what we don’t like than what we 
do like—Danville Gazette. 








LL 
LA 
On Looking in My Mirror at 
6 a m. 
Mug, 
Ugh! 
—Betry Isiter, Good House- 
keeping. 38 
ee 
PARENTHOOD—39 


Rob’t Kennedy has been named 
“father of the yr.” He has seven 
children and can afford them.— 
Dan Kipney, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


POLITICIANS—40 

We've had the city boy and the 
country boy. Some day we may 
have a candidate who will say, 
“Well, I’m just a plain old shop- 
ping-center boy myself.” — Bru 
VAUGHAN, Minneapolis Star. 


PRAYER—41 

On her one hundredth birthday 
an old lady was asked to what she 
accredited her long life. Her an- 
swer was: “Prayers, and that don’t 
mean ‘gimme’ prayers.”—ALEXAND- 
ER LAKE, You Need Never Walk 
Alone (Meisner). 


READING—42 

In reading, as in all arts, it is 
the means, and not the end, which 
gives delight and brings the true 
reward. Not straining forward to- 
ward the completion, but the 
pleasure of every page as it comes, 
is the secret of reading. We must 
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desire to read a book, rather than 
to have to read it. This change in 
attitude, so simple to describe, is 
by no means simple to achieve, if 
one lives the life of an end-gainer. 
— RoserTtson Daviss, “Battle Cry 
for Book Lovers,” Sat Evening Post, 
5-28-’60. 


RELIGION—43 

To try to eliminate religion from 
education and gov’t or in other 
functions of American society is 
like trying to extract the hydro- 
gen from the oxygen and still 
drink the water from which it 
comes.—ENSWORTH REISNER, Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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TV improves my manners 
At home and everywhere. 
I used to walk in front of 
friends, 
But now I wouldn’t dare! 
—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. 44 
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REPUTATION—45 

Always begin somewhere. You 
can’t bld a reputation on what you 
intend to do.—Tit-Bits, London. 


RESPONSIBILITY—46 
Responsibility involves both a 
willing participation in the chores 
of life and a creative participation 
in the bettering of life—Harry A 
OVERSTREET, Recreation. 


SELF-CONTROL—47 

True freedom—and the highest 
individual goal—lies in self-mast- 
ery. A person is able to govern oth- 
ers properly only as he is able to 
govern himself. — Editorial, Rosi- 
crucian Fellowship Mag. 


SPACE AGE—48 

When the story of our age comes 
to be told, we will be remembered 
as the first of all men to set their 
sign among the stars—ArRTHUR C 
CLARKE, Science World. 


SPORTS—Hunting—49 

The N Car Wildlife Resources 
Commission is the source of an- 
other of those stories proving that 
hunting is real and earnest, and 
that no one should go into the 
field without a neon suit and a big 
sign flashing, 1 AM A MAN. In Cald- 
well Co, N Car, a man killed a 
squirrel and was shaking the blood 
out of it. Another hunter, 50 to 100 
yds removed, shot the hunter. He 
thought the squirrel was alive and 
the hunter was a tree trunk— 
Sports Illustrated. 


TAXATION—50 

The power to tax is the one 
great power on which the whole 
nat’l fabric is based. . . It is not 
only the power to destroy, but also 
the power to keep alive——Decision, 
U S Supreme Court, quoted in 
Detroiter, Detroit Bd of Commerce. 


TIME—Use—51 

A recent analysis states: “If you 
have reached your 70th birthday, 
this may startle you; if you are 
not yet 70, perhaps these figures 
will encourage you to make some 
changes. Statistics show the ave- 
rage person of 70 has spent: 3 yrs 
in education; 8 yrs in amusement; 
6 yrs in eating; 11 yrs in working; 
24 yrs in sleeping; 5% yrs in 
washing and dressing; 6 yrs in 
walking; 3 yrs in conversation; 3 
yrs in reading, and 6 mo’s in wor- 
shiping God!” — Dr Henry Epw 
RUSSELL, “On Being Wise to Your- 
self,” Christian Observer, 6-8-’60. 


VACATION—52 

If you don’t believe business is 
leaning over backwards these days 
to keep folks happy—take a look 
at the results of a Dartnell Corp’n 
survey of 300 companies on the 
subject of vacation policy. They 
found that every one of the changes 
in vacation policy being made by 
these companies this yr was in the 
direction of more liberal vacation 
provisions. Most of these changes 
are taking the form of longer va- 
cations, split-vacation provisions, 
or more choice of when to use 
one’s vacation time. — Capsuled 
Comments, Ind Duplicator Corp’n. 
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I wish I knew how I could 
speed 

The coming of the day 

Of the 30-hr work-week 

And the 60-hr pay. 

—FRANCES O WALSH. 53 
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WISDOM—54 

A gourd wound itself around the 
lofty palm and in a few wks 
climbed to its very top. “How old 
may’st thou be?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“About 100 yrs.” 

“About 100 yrs, and no taller! 
Only look, I have grown as tall as 
you in fewer days than you count 
yrs.” 

“I know that well,” repl’d the 
palm. “Every summer of my life a 
gourd has climbed up around me 
as proud as thou art, and as short 
lived as thou wilt be.”—Rev A Pur- 
NELL BAILEY, Grit. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Gen David M Shoup, command- 
ant of the U S Marine Corps, tells 
about a very proper matron who 
sat next to him during one Wash- 
ington dinner party. The main 
course was Cornish rock hen, and 
the gen’l noticed that his very re- 
fined dinner partner was in dis- 
tress. After every bite, she em- 
barrassedly put her napkin up to 
her mouth. Finally the woman 
whispered to Gen’l Shoup, “I don’t 
think they took all the shotgun 
pellets out of these birds.” 

The gen’l did a double take, re- 
alizing that Cornish rock hens nev- 
er live dangerously enough to draw 
gunfire. Finally it dawned on him 
what was happening. The woman’s 
pearl necklace had broken and let 
her beads drop into her plate— 
Ben COLe, Indianapolis Star. a 


At a Standard Oil Co (N J) 
dinner in N Y, pres M J Rathbone 
told of the alumnus who found 
his old economics prof correcting 
examination papers. The old grad 
picked one-up and said, “Why, 
these are the same questions you 
asked twenty yrs ago.” “That’s 
right,” was the reply. “But doesn’t 
each class pass along the ques- 
tions?” “Yes,” the economist said, 
“but each yr we change the an- 
swers.”—Newsweek. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNET 

A haughty girl stopped her 
expensive convertible at a lit- 
tle all-night cafe on the Ridge 
Route between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco on a par- 
ticularly busy night when the 
place was full of hungry truck 
drivers. After waiting for over 
a half hour, a tired waiter ap- 


proached her and _e asked: 
“What’s yours?” 
“It’s about time,” snapped 


the girl. “I want two ham- 
burgers.” 

The waiter proceeded to get 
the two hamburgers, and then 
asked in the usual manner: 
“Plate or take out?” 

“No! Just put them in a 
bottle!” exclaimed the girl sar- 
castically. 

The waiter picked up the 
hamburgers and went back into 
the kitchen, but soon he re- 
appeared and, looking his tor- 
mentor straight in the eye, 
plunked a large bottle down on 
the counter under her nose, 
and quietly inquired: 

“Glass or straw?” 


ae 

4é4 
After what happened at the sum- 
mit, it may be time to try a crop 
of diplomacy down in the diplo- 
matic foothills. — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. c 

















sereesee QQute- able QUIPBG «+++ 


America is supposed to be the 
home of the “tough” story, but 
here is one being told in the North 
of England: 

A man decided to visit a mar- 
ried couple he hadn’t seen for 
some time. The wife opened the 
door. 

“Hallo, Maggie, nice to see you,” 
he said. “How’s Jim?” 

“Jim?” she repeated. “Didn’t you 
know, lad? He’s dead. Went down 
t’? garden to pull a cabbage for 
dinner, and as he bent down, he 
fell dead, right there on t’ spot!” 

“Ee, but that’s a terrible thing 
to happen, Maggie. What on earth 


did you do?” 

“Well, what could we do? We 
’ad to open a tin o’ peas!” 
World Digest, London. d 


“ ” 


A mother who has been teach- 
ing her children to be mannerly on 
the telephone overheard her 8-yr- 
old daughter answering a call last 
wk: “I’m sorry, sir,” the young 
lady said, “you must have a wrong 
number. But would you like to 
leave a message?”—New Yorker. e 


“ ” 


There was the opulent American 
tourist who dropped in at an Es- 
sex (England) village church after 
the last Christmas service. He but- 
tonholed the rector and said: “Say, 
your Reverence, what sort of show 
do you put on here?” 

The rector thought for a mo- 
ment. Then he ans’d: “It’s not a 
bad one. It’s been running now 
for about 2,000 yrs!”—Brian JAMEs, 
“Put Collection on 50-1 ‘Cert’!” 
Tit-Bits, London, 5-21-’60. f 


As far as we know the U §S is 
the only country that finds victory 
just as expensive as defeat—D O 
FLYNN. 

“ ” 

It’s a great pity that, because of 
the force of gravity, it takes more 
energy to close the mouth than to 
open it.—Grit. 


“ ” 


Inscription on a cigarette light- 
er: “To my matchless wife.” — Il- 
lustrated Wkly of India, Bombay. 


A gal can be a hit and a miss at 
the same time-——-Man’s Shop, House 
of Ensign, Cape Town, S Africa. 


“ ” 


A woman is never overweight 
until she has run out of places to 
hide it—FRANKLIN P JONEs. 


“ee ” 


Nothing tends to make some peo- 
ple feel better as much as a@ con- 
fession of sins—by other people— 
Schweizer [Illustrierte, Zofingen, 
Switzerland, (Quote translation). 


The best things in life are free. 
It’s the worst things that are so 
expensive——Changing Times. 

Modern Marriage: To love, honor 
and have children that disobey. — 
Nuggets, Barnes Ross Co. 

Lots of things are bigger, but 
nothing has the vigor of a chigger. 
—Mary T RAvtTH. 
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Well, Bread 

The latest thing is bread in five 
colors—green, yellow, apricot, pink, 
and old-fashioned white—to match 
the color of tablecloths. — News 
item. 
It used to be, and I’m an oldie, 
That bread of greenish hue was 

moldy, 

And if you ask me please to think 
Of bread of brightly blushing pink, 
Of yellow, or of apricot, 
Well, really, I had rather not. 


On wholewheat bread of golden 


brown 
I must confess I do not frown, 
Or grayish rye, that’s slightly 
speckled 


With caraway, and so looks frec- 
kled, 

Or bread with chewy raisins spot- 
ted 

That one might say is polka dot- 
ted. 


But otherwise I like the sight 

Of bread that’s plain, old-fashioned 
white, 

And if the tablecloth must match, 

Would I put up with white? Well, 
natch. 

I wouldn’t find this half so bad 

As tablecloth and bread of plaid. 


Some things in fashion, if you fol- 
low, 
I find it very hard to swallow. 
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Then there’s the tale about the 
revenue man who stopped a young 
mountain lad and offered: “Son, 
I'll give you a dollar if you'll take 
me to see your father’s still.” 

The boy allowed as how he 
would, if the revenuer paid him 
beforehand. But the stranger in- 
sisted on seeing the still first and 
paying later. 

“Look, mister,” the boy said in 
exasperation. “If I take you to my 
old man’s still you ain’t comin’ 
back.”—United Mine Workers Jnl. g 


“ ” 


Bill Norman is afraid that no 
matter how ugly and monotonous 
the lunar landscape may be, the 
first men to the moon will return 
with color slides to inflict on their 
friends. — Burton Huts, Better 
Homes & Gardens. h 


“ ” 


An old lady in a southern state 
was very improvident and when 
she had money she spent it in 
other ways than paying her bills. 
Now and again the water was 
shut off, the gas turned off, the 
telephone disconnected until she 
paid. There was a particularly cold 
spell one winter and the old lady 
turned a faucet one morning with 
no result. She telephoned the water 
co: “Tell me, is I fruzz up or is I 
turned off?”—Bishop GERALD KEN- 
NEDY, quoted in Church Mgt. a 


The story is told about the farm- 
er who was approached to become 
a mbr of the Buffalo co (Wisc) 
watershed group. . . “Watershed,” 
exclaimed the farmer. “What do 
I want with a watershed? I don’t 
even have a machine shed.” — 
Buffalo Co (Wisc) Jnl. j 





The 
Standard Reference 
Work in the Field 
of HUMOR 





@ Tue Treasury oF Mopern Humor 
is the most comprehensive collection of 
humor ever put into a single volume— 
the standard work recognized by librari- 
ans and research specialists. 


Yes, the Treasury is a BIG book — 
it weighs three pounds and contains 
half-a-million words. But even more im- 
portant is the remarkable index, enabl- 
ing you to easily find what you want 
when you need it. 









1079 Pages be ek gta Big Sections Examine this BIG Book 
a We'll be delighted to send your copy of 
ictionary of Definitions Tue Treasury or Mopern Humor on 10 days 
Pertinent (and impertinent) definitions of hun- approval. If it meets your needs send us, not 
dreds of common terms. Arranged alphabetically. the $10 or $12 you'd expect to pay, but the 
Example: Bore—One who opens his mouth and very low price of only $5.00. 


puts his feats in it. 


: Toasts for All Occasions 
Gems of Humor 

The funniest essays, stories and sketches in the One pl the most complete collection of toasts 
ever published. A feature that is really a complete 


English language. Classics of all time, grouped 
book in itself. 


here for your convenience. 


2,500 Funny Stories 


Included here are the favorite anecdotes of 


24 Clever Ways to Introduce a Speaker 


We are all called on now and then to present 


more than 150 celebrities. Complete subject index someone to an audience. Here are some practical 


enables vou to find just the right story quickly to bl 





suggestions to make your introd 
meet any situation. - 


187 Comic Poems 18 Humorous Responses to Introductions 
All of the old favorites you so frequently seek “Getting off to a good start’ is often a prob- 
—and a choice collection of new ones, for good lem. Here are graceful ways to acknowledge an 
measure. A great aid to speakers. introduction and make a favorable impression. 
- Order this big, useful book now — on approval. (If you prefer to 
remit with order, under money-back guarantee, we'll include a Free 
copy of pamphlet, Wisecracks of The Year.) 


YAN WAN 
iit sig) 4. DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-2, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
~ 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Racing on our streets has now 
reached the point when foreign 
tourists often carefully park their 
cars and wave to the passing cars 
enthusiastically, firmly believing 
that they are witnessing a bona- 
fide auto race—IL Tiempo, Rome 
(Quore translation). 1-Q-t 

ESTHER VAN WAGONER TUFTY, pres 
of American Women in Radio and 
TV, at convention in Cleveland, 
advising women to house-clean the 
industries before Congress does it: 
“The smart housewife doesn’t throw 
all of the old stuff out of the win- 
dow. She cleans, refurbishes, adds 
some new paint and presents a 
shining place to the world.” 2-Q-t 


A harried mother of six, who had 
6 cases of measles, 6 of flu, 6 of 
chicken pox, and 1 hepatitis, this 
spring, and went through 5 ther- 
mometers, recommends this most 
highly: “a durable fever thermom- 
eter, made of lightweight stainless 
steel, shockproof, waterproof, with 
a clocklike dial to simplify temper- 
ature reading. Developed in Switz- 
erland, the new instrument con- 
tains no mercury; the fever is 
registered by other temperature- 
sensitive metals. It is designed for 
oral or rectal use. On sale at better 
stores for about $12.50.” — Good 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Housekeeping. 

News for picnickers and campers 
—a table and 2 benches you can 
tote atop your car. They fit to- 
gether to form a car-top carrier 
with 12 ft of space for bulky gear. 
Can be used as furniture for patio. 
For details: Scholz & Co, Dept PP, 
2116 Linneman St, Glenview, IIl. 

Rodless reel of anodized alumi- 
num is a complete fishing outfit 
that can be carried in a pocket. 
Useful for casting, trolling, and still 
fishing, it has 140 ft of 14 lb test 
nylon line and 5 spoon plugs.— 
Science News Letter. 








